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Plays with and without music now in 
New York, with a list of those that have 
closed since the last recording. (Date of 
opening appears in parentheses after 
the title.) 

Also recommended films for discrimi- 
nating moviegoers. (Only recent pic- 
tures now or soon to be in general re- 
lease are included.) 


ON THE BOARDS 


LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939) now 
in its fourth year, this comedy of home life 
in the eighties by Russel Crouse and 
Howard Lindsay threatens to turn into an 
all-American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE (Jan. 10, 
1941) homicide becomes side-splitting farce 
in Joseph Kesselring’s mad tale of 
wholesale murder. (Lindsay and Crouse) 


SONS O’ FUN (Dec. 1, 1941) high jinks on 
stage and off, with Raoul Péne Du Bois for 
decor, Robert Alton for the dances, 
(Shuberts) 


ANGEL STREET (Dec. 5, 1941) shudders 
and good acting in Patrick Hamilton’s 
‘Victorian thriller’. (Shepard Traube) 


STAR AND GARTER (June 24, 10942) 
Bobby Clark and Gypsy Rose Lee in a 
flashing revue including pretty girls and 
Professor Lamberti. (Michael Todd) 


JANIE (Sept. 10) a bright young thing 
throws a party, enthusiastically attended 
by the boys in khaki. Script by Bentham 
and Williams. (Brock Pemberton) 


ROSALINDA (Oct. 28) Die Fledermaus done 
into English for a merry operetta evening. 
(Lodewick Vroom for The New Opera Co.) 


THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH (Nov. 78) 
Thornton Wilder’s beguiling cosmic fool- 
eries with Miriam Hopkins, Conrad Nagel 
and Viola Frayne. (Michael Myerberg) 


JUNIOR MISS (Nov. 18, 1941) hectic com- 
edy of life with daughter by Chodorov 
and Fields. (Max Gordon) 
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Shakespeare 4 


SATIRE 


OSCAR JAMES CAMPBELL 


Professor Campbell here argues a 
new and stimulating hypothesis 
of lively interest to all students 
of the theatre: that Shakespeare’s 
sense of ridicule derived in large 
measure from the highly devel- 
oped satiric movement of his day. 
Backed by shrewd deduction and 
alert scholarship, this is a search- 
ing contribution to dramatic 
history. $3.75 


“Refreshingly caustic ... acute 

. interesting and stimulating.”’ 
— Samuel C. Chew, N é 
Herald Tribune. 
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THE DOUGHGIRLS (Dec. 30) farcical do. 
ings in a crowded Washington hotel engi. 
neered by George S. Kaufman, director of 
the Joseph Fields script. (Max Gordon) 


SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS (Jan, 7) 
Ethel Merman in top form, in a thor. 
oughly delightful Cole Porter musical to 
Fields script. (Michael Todd) 


DARK EYES (Jan. 14) three beguiling 
Russian actresses, Tamara Geva, Elena 
Miramova and Ludmilla Toretzka, in a 


bit of cheerful nonsense directed by the, 


producer. (Jed Harris) 


KISS AND TELL (Mar. 17) a rollicking! 
adolescent farce by F. Hugh Herbert in, 


the fast-moving Abbott manner. (Georg 
Abbott) 


OKLAHOMA! (Mar. 37) sunniest of musi- 
cals, based on Lynn Riggs’ play, with 
music by Richard Rodgers, Agnes de 
Mille’s enchanting dances, Lemuel Ayers 
vivid decor. (Theatre Guild) 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES (April 12) tradi- 
tional glittery show featuring feminine 
pulchritude and Milton Berle. (Shuberts 
— Bloomingdale — Walters) 


TOMORROW THE WORLD (April x) 
the problem of a Nazi-educated child mak 
into a vigorous play by James Gow an( 
Arnaud d’Usseau. (Theron Bamberger) 


THREE’S A FAMILY (May 5) by Phoek 
and Henry Ephron. Staged by Mr. Ephro: 
with Stewart Chaney set. (John Golden) 


THE STUDENT PRINCE (June 8) revived 
of the Sigmund Romberg operetta wit 
Everett Marshall and Ann Pennington} 
(Shuberts) : 


THOSE ENDEARING YOUNG CHARM 
(June 16) staged by the author, Edwari, 
Chodorov, with Frederick Fox scenery ant! 
Virginia Gilmore, Zachary Scott, Blanch! 
Sweet, Dean Harens in the cast. (Ma 
Gordon) 


EARLY TO BED (June 17) musical com 
edy by George Marion, Jr., and Thomay 
(Fats) Waller, headed by Muriel Angeli: 
and Richard Kollmar. Miles White co 
tumes, Robert Alton dances. (Richarl 
Kollmar) 


BOY MEETS GIRL (June 22) revival © 
the Bella and Samuel Spewack comed 
staged by Rodney Hale. (N. Y. Stock Co 


STARS ON ICE, SECOND EDITIO! 
(June 24) with Freddie Trenkler and Car 
Lynne. Staging and choreography Wy 
Catherine Littlefield. (Sonja Henie ar 
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September Issue 


A Book of 
Plays for Soldiers* 


(Production by members of the Armed Forces 
royalty free and red tape free — free for 
them only) 


God and Texas 
by ROBERT ARDREY 


Everybody Join Hands 
(A Chinese Choral Drama) 
by OWEN DODSON 


Dream on, Soldier 
by MOSS HART and 
GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 


Mail Call 
by LT. RALPH NELSON 


The Death of Aunt Aggie 
(A Radio Drama) 
by RANALD MAcDOUGAILL 


*No extra printing of this issue. If you 
wont extra copies, please order at once. 














THE VAGABOND KING (June 29) re- 
vival of the Rudolf Friml operetta, with 
John Brownlee as Villon. Decor by Ray- 
mond Sovey and James Reynolds. Staged 
by George Ermoloff. (Russell Janney 


CLOSED 


THE CORN IS GREEN (May 3-J/une 19 
THE EVE OF ST. MARK (Oct. 7—/une 20 


THE PATRIOTS (Jan. 20-June 20 
HARRIET (Mar. 3—June 20 
THE MILKY WAY (June Q-20 


COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW (Nov. 24-July 10 
ON THE SCREEN 
ACTION IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC, 
and plenty of it in this epic of the U. S. 
Merchant Marine, starring Humphrey 


Bogart and directed by Lloyd Bacon. 
(Warners 
DESERT VICTORY, film record of the 


rout of Rommel’s Afrika Korps by the 
British Eighth Army. Taken under actual 
combat conditions from El] Alamein to 
Tripoli. (Twentieth Century-Fox 


MISSION TO MOSCOW, Ambassador Jo- 
seph E. Davies’ book reenacted on film 
a pioneering effort on the American screen 
to promote understanding of our Soviet 
ally. Walter Huston plays the Ambassa- 
dor. (Warners) 


THE MOON IS DOWN, film version of the 
Steinbeck novel, made by Nunnally John- 
son as producer and_ scriptwriter, and 
Irving Pichel as director. Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke is the excellent Colonel Lanser. 
(Twentieth Century-Fox) 


THE MORE THE MERRIER, gay comedy 
of wartime Washington, directed by 
George Stevens with Jean Arthur, Joel 
McCrea and Charles Coburn. (Columbia 


THE OX-BOW INCIDENT, faithful trans- 
scription of Walter Van Tilburg Clark’s 
polemic against lynching. Produced and 
scripted by Lamar Trotti and directed by 
William Wellman with high integrity. 
(Twentieth Century-Fox 


THE NEXT OF KIN, British production 
combining documentary and story film 
techniques to demonstrate the perils of 
careless talk. With a largely non-profes- 


sional cast. ( Universal) 


THE RUSSIAN STORY, made up by Jo- 
seph Burstyn of clips from the great 
Russian historical films with a commen- 
tary by Ted Strauss. (Artkino 


STAGE DOOR CANTEEN, Sol Lesser’s 
touching tale of this famous institution, 
peopled with countless stars of stage and 


screen. (United Artists) 


THIS LAND IS MINE, a potent anti-Nazi 
film, the first product of a notable new 
team Dudley Nichols, producer and 
scriptwriter, and Jean Renoir, director. 


With Charles Laughton. (RKO) 


Recommended on earlier lists: 


AIR FORCE (Warners 

CASABLANCA (Warners) 

IN WHICH WE SERVE (United Artists) 
SALUDOS AMIGOS (RKO) 

THE HUMAN COMEDY (MGM) 
YANKEE DOODLE DANDY (Warners 
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‘I have rarely taughed so hard or 
so nearly continuously. This is a 
George Abbott production of the 
best in tempo and timing and all 
the other desirabilities that tabel 
carries.’' — Burton Rascoe, World-Tel 
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Jessie Royce Robert Joan 
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“The funniest show we've seen in three 
years.” 
— Walter Winchell 
“A klickeroo... immensely funny.” 
— Coleman, Mirror 


MAX GORDON presents 
The Funniest Play in Town 


THE 
DOUGHGIRLS 


by JOSEPH FIELDS 
Staged by GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 
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EVGS. 8:40. MATS. WED. & SAT., 2:40 
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2nd YEAR 


“The best written, best cast, best directed, 
best acted play of the season — a thriller- 
diller, plus.””... Danton Walker, News 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


LIFE AND THEATRE WITH 
FATHER—OTIS SKINNER 
IN TWO ERAS 


Siow days that Father knew are never 
as beautiful or as romantic to us as 
the days of our great-grandfathers which 
we see in a pleasantly distant perspec- 
tive. Father’s contemporaries seem old- 
fashioned, their costumes and ideas out- 
moded, until an artist comes along to 
make the dim colors bright again, a nov- 
elist to recreate the people and events. 
Then life with Father becomes again 
what it was, real and true and beautiful, 
just as it is in Clarence Day’s family 
epic, translated so lovingly for our stage 
by Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse 
as dramatists, and by the actors in all the 
companies of Life with Father, both those 
at the now fifty-year-old Empire Theatre 
on Broadway and those on tour. To all 
of them, Father’s friends and Father’s 
children and grandchildren, we send this 
picture book about Theatre with Father 
with our greetings. 






4 pen-and-ink caricature of Clyde Fitch 
by Oliver Herford from Clyde Fitch and 
His Letters, edited by Moses and Gerson. 
@ 
THE two C. F.’s (Charles Frohman 
and Clyde Fitch) were, as Montrose 
Moses says, marked persons in thea- 
tre news in Father’s day. Fitch’s 
writing career covers almost the en- 
tire period. It is therefore fitting that 
Burns Mantle should choose two 
Fitch plays, Barbara Frietchie and 
The Climbers, to head his Best Plays 
of 1899-1909 (Garrison P. Sherwood, 
co-editor), shortly to be published by 
Dodd, Mead. Two other of the ‘ten 


TIS SKINNER’S portrait by Arnold best’, The Great Divide and The Man 
Genthe as Hajj the Beggar in from Home, are illustrated in the fol- 


Kismet adorns our cover and, we hope, 
gives its benediction to this issue. Mr. 
Skinner was in himself the epitome of the 


lowing pages. The rest are If I Were 
King, The Darling of the Gods, The 
Country Chairman, Leah Kleschna, 
The Squaw Man, The Witching Hour. 
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THE bus that goes up Fifth Avenue 
beyond 57th Street will carry you on 
to the Museum of the City of New 
York at 104th Street where the story 
of a great city is told on the walls 
and in the cases. On the fourth floor 
is the theatre collection presided 
over by May Davenport Seymour, 
daughter of William Seymour (for 
many years Charles Frohman’s chief 
director and one of the most active, 
delightful and cooperative theatre 
men of his generation). William Sey- 
mour’s wife was May Davenport, 
daughter of E. L. Davenport and 
sister of Fanny, and so in the main 
line of our best theatre tradition. It 
was natural to turn to the Museum’s 
collection for the pictures in this 
issue, all of which not otherwise cred- 
ited are here through the courtesy of 
Hardinge Scholle, director of the 
Museum, and Miss Seymour. To 
George Freedley of the Theatre Col- 
lection of the New York Public Li- 
brary, staunch friend and assistant 
to all theatre workers, to Harry For- 
wood and the Oscar Serlin office 
whose collection of Empire Theatre 
pictures were made generously avail- 
able, to William Van Lennep of the 
Harvard Collection and to other 
friends go our warmest thanks. 


@ 

FATHER’S firmament was studded 
with more stars than these limited 
pages could even mention. But here 
are a few names out of that gracious 
era that still light theatre news: 
Ethel Barrymore and Lionel (in the 
movies), William A. Brady and his 
own particular star, Grace George, 
Arthur Byron, Jane Cowl, Billie 
Burke, Margaret Anglin, Laurette 
Taylor, Frances Starr, now touring 
in Claudia, Effie Shannon in Arsenic 
and Old Lace (which Josephine Hull 
launched), Alison Skipworth, Mary 
Boland, the Taliaferro sisters of Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch and Polly 
of the Circus fame, Minnie Dupree 
(in Dark Eyes). 
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finest things in Father’s theatre. He 
came into it as a very young man; he left 
it as the beloved dean of a modern thea- 
tre that acknowledged him master of his 
own particular style. In the interval he 
played every type of role from Shake- 
speare to the moderns. He supported 
Mme. Modjeska in the classic repertory; 
he headed his own company; he made a 
huge success in such dashing romantic 
dramas as The Honor of the Family and 
Kismet. His biography, Footlights and 
Spotlights, and his other writings reflect 
not only his love of the theatre in all its 
phases but his profound knowledge of it, 
gathered through years of varied experi- 
ence and constant study. An inveterate 
trouper, a gay, wise and lovable human 
being, he had a keen eye for theatre 
values, an appreciation of new trends 
and an ever-welcoming hand for able and 
gifted younger men and women. 

Otis Skinner represents a vital and 
continuing element in our theatre — the 
artist who, while very much of his own 
day, holds the past in his heart, the fu- 
ture in his imagination. Sometimes this 
triple gift is enriched by inheritance. 
Joseph Jefferson, the Drew-Barrymore 
family, the Davenports and Seymours 
have theatre in their very blood. Others 
achieve it through their enthusiasm, 
their ability and their knowledge of their 
craft. The pressure and confusion of 
modern life and the burdens of modern 
production methods tend to lessen op- 
portunities of exchange between the gen- 
erations. The theatre therefore owes a 
special debt of gratitude to all those who 
like Otis Skinner have so brilliantly 
linked the past to the future. 




















Theatre with Father 


Narrative by Edith J. R. Isaacs and Rosamond Gilder 


gy pew 1890’s were waiting just around the corner of time when the 
curtain at the Metropolitan Opera House went up on a great 
play, greatly acted, as a farewell to one of the great theatre men of his 
generation. The man so honored was Lester Wallack. The play was 
Hamlet. The star cast included Edwin Booth as the Prince, Mme. 
Modjeska as Ophelia, Lawrence Barrett as the Ghost, Frank Mayo 
and Gertrude Kellogg as the King and Queen, Eben Plympton as 
Laertes, John Gilbert as Polonius, Joseph Wheelock as the First 
Actor and Rose Coghlan as the Player Queen. But that was not all. 
The First Gravedigger was Joseph Jefferson and his companion was 
W. J. Florence. The world of the theatre and of New York society was 
in the audience to see this pageant of a glowing era’s finest players. 
There was enormous enthusiasm and yet everybody seemed to sense 
the fact that when the curtain went down it would mark not only the 
end of the play and of one man’s career but the end of an age. Some 
of the first-rank New York managers, Augustin Daly, for example, 
would go on into the new time. Some players, already well known, still 
had their biggest days to come. But they would be different days for 
New York and fuller days for the theatre all over America; they were 
the days when Theatre with Father really began. 

People who loved great acting, and took their playgoing seriously, 
faced the future grimly. Learned critics like William Winter and 
J. Ranken Towse were convinced that there were only little men com- 
ing after the giants that they had known, only very little men. Dion 
Boucicault, most prolific and successful of transplanted playwright- 
producer-actors, died in 1890; surely, they thought, there could never 
again be a dramatist as deft as he. Edwin Booth was beginning to feel 
the heavy hand of the illness which was to prove fatal and there was no 
one of Booth’s stature to be seen. For the solemn old men it only 
made matters worse that the theatre, even before the gay nineties, 
was already gay, gayer perhaps than it will ever be again. 

At Koster and Bial’s vaudeville house they were training many of 
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the young comedians who are still our comedy favorites. Down at 
Tony Pastor’s Maggie Cline was singing ‘Down Went McGinty’ and 
“Throw Him Down McCloskey’ and the whole country was singing 
with her or whistling what she sang. Weber and Fields, Montgomery 
and Stone, McIntyre and Heath, Williams and Walker and later Will 
Rogers — these were names to conjure with. For beauty there was 
Lillian Russell and the cohorts of her rivals; for wit Fay Templeton, 
May Irwin, Marie Dressler. For good music and singing there were 
the Bostonians and the Castle Square Opera Company with plenty of 
Victor Herbert, De Koven, Gilbert and Sullivan. 

Anybody interested in watching the beginnings of native character 
comedy would have noticed that Harrigan and Hart were at the top of 
their form, retelling in comedies with music, like The Mulligan Guards, 
the adventures of newcomers to America’s welcoming shores. In 1890 
Charles Hoyt had written 4 Texas Steer which is still worth rereading 
as the prototype of political satires with music, like Of Thee I Sing. 

Moreover, this lighter, gayer fare, excellent as it was, was not all the 
New York theatre had to offer. About this time, when he was resting 
in New York, Booth wrote to his daughter, ‘Barrett and I went to see 
Francis Wilson and also W. H. Crane, and with Bispham I go to see 
Mansfield tonight.’ It may have been Bronson Howard’s The Hen- 
rietta, acted by Stuart Robson and W. H. Crane, that Booth had been 
to see, for Howard’s Young Mrs. Winthrop and Shenandoah had 
placed him in the forefront of America’s serious dramatists. 

And as for the young Mansfield whom Booth was watching with in- 
terest as he progressed from the showy role of Baron Chevrial in The 
Parisian Romance, here is what Walter Prichard Eaton, who was 
young then, too, wrote many years later: ‘As I look back into my 
memories of Mansfield, he seemed a prophet of modernism less from 
any startling difference between his acting and that of his great 
predecessors in the classic roles than from his understanding of modern 
plays and modern character and his ability to produce Shaw and Ibsen 
in a manner befitting them.’ Despite Mr. Winters’ and Mr. Towse’s 
critical fears, acting has, in fact, changed less in a generation than the 
rest of the theatre. The preferred style has changed; playwriting has 
developed in a form that requires a new acting approach. But the 
change that overshadows all others, the one that makes the period 
after 1890 of importance to us, was in the organization of the theatre 
itself, the limitations and the opportunities the new form created. 
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Richard Mansfield 
Prophet of Modernism 


ALTER EATON called Mansfield ‘the last of 
Wik giants and, with Mrs. Fiske, a major 
prophet of modernism’. He was surely one of the 
strongest links between the past and the present, 
between the versatile but generally tractable per- 
formers of the resident stock companies or the 
‘stars’ who fitted plays to their stature and the 
actors of our own day who have learned to let the 
play lead the way in their approach to a part. 
Stock companies of the older kind, Eaton goes on 
to say, ‘can seldom breed and probably almost 
never keep a dramatic genius like Mansfield 
that is, a man who as actor flames triumphantly 
and as producer shapes the entire performance. If 
a stock company did not stifle such a genius he 
would disrupt a stock company. . . . Mansfield’s 
acting was free and daring and picturesque; it had 
glow and warmth and hypnotic power over your 
emotions; and it was, of course, in perfect control 
of his keen, modern intellect.’ 

Arthur Ruhl speaks of the ‘granite personal- 
ity’ felt all through his work. ‘Yet surely no 
other American player of his day had so good a 
right to the high hand nor did any have so much 
the quality of greatness, stand forth so salient siitioiomdes aie iene ieee, 

a figure.’ Shaw speaks of the ‘solitary despotism 
of his temperament’, and each of these appraisals adds something to the analysis of the 
man who was for many years the outstanding actor of his day. The range of his parts was 
enormous, equalled only by his talent and his ambition. ‘Instead of reclining i in easy pros- 
perity he was always drivi ing ahead, adding at least one new portrait each year to an already 
varied gallery.’ Apart from the more popular and transient play s with which his name was 
associated, here are a few of the things that he did: Shaw’s 4rms and the Man and The 
Devil’s Disciple, Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac, Moliére’s Misanthrope (the first time in 
English), Schiller’s Don Car: los, Peer Gynt, never before seen in England or America, as well 
as The Merchant of Venice, Fulius Caesar, He nry V’. These are only a few, and of them all 
Ruhl says, ‘under whatever mask he wore was a felt force, a certain all-thereness close to 
genius. With these he wore the polished insolence of Beau Brummel as if it were a glove and 
rose to his full height in parts calling for decision and aggressive masculinity.’ 














JOHN DREW as Petruchio (7897) 


Drew was still acting in the grand manner when, as a mem- 
ber of Daly’s Company, he played with Ada Rehan. Otis 
Skinner tells how they ‘wooed and quarreled, fenced and 
fondled, and spat their way through many a comedy’. 








W. H. CRANE in Father and the Boys 


In George Ade’s comedy, Crane 
was a sophisticated parent ready 
to pass on his wisdom to the next 
generation. Actually Crane be- 
longed to an older group (he was 
born in 1845). But he was eternally 
young and eternally William H. 
Crane from the day he played Sir 
Toby in Twelfth Night with Stuart 
Robson and appeared in Jeffer- 
son’s all-star cast of The Rivals t 
the day when, starred by Charles 
Frohman, he played his more fa- 
mous parts in The Senator, Davié 
Harum, The American Minister o 
His Honor, the Mavor. 
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JAMES A. HERNE and JULIE HERNE in Shore Acres (1892) 





Herne was — up to his time — ‘the most original strain that American drama had pro- 
duced’ and Shore Acres remains a milestone in plays dealing with the American scene. Herne 
was a homely realist; his artistic approach and much of his material seems of our day; but 
his influence as a writer and a pioneer is more important than his actual plays. 








ADA REHAN, the ‘romping Rosalind’ of Daly’s 4s You Like It 


‘I cannot judge from Miss Rehan’s enchanting Rosalind’, wrote G. B. S., ‘whether she is 
a great Shakespearean actress or not; there is even a sense in which I cannot tell whether 
she can act at all or not. So far, I have never seen her create a character; she has always prac- 
tised the same adorable arts on me, by whatever name the playbill has called her. . . . I 
have never complained; the drama with all its heroines levelled up to a universal Ada Rehan 


has seemed no such dreary prospect to me; she is irresistible.’ 




















Augustin Daly 
The End of the Resident Company 


PENING night at Daly’s was a major event in the early 1890's. 
O Augustin Daly was not only manager, director, playwright and 
technician-in-chief in the successive theatres which bore his name but 
also a hospitable master, a host welcoming his guest to a beloved habi- 
tation which was at once his home, his fortress and his laboratory. He 
invited his friends; his legion of admirers competed for tickets. To the 
tune of clattering horses’ hooves, rattling cabs and jolting street-cars 
his audiences arrived to enjoy a performance which was more than just 
another show. Augustin Daly stood near the ticket-taker, greeting his 
friends. The orchestra tuned up in the background, the program prom- 
ised the revival of an old favorite, a fresh production of a classic or the 
launching of a new play. The company, headed by such brilliant ex- 
ponents of light comedy as Ada Rehan and John Drew, with those 
giddy oldsters, Mrs. Gilbert and James Lewis prominent, was tried 
and true, and the general standard of production and acting was such 
as to guarantee enjoyment. In 1890, Daly was at the crest, perhaps a 
little over the crest of his success. His popularity was undiminished. 
Mansfield could say of him at this time: ‘Mr. Daly is the only man in 
this country who seems to have the interest of Art at heart.’ 

Daly’s importance in this ‘short view’ of the American theatre in 
the quarter-century before the last war is two-fold: he is representative 
of the best in the resident stock companies that Father patronized in 
his youth and he reversed the usual flow of theatre events from Eng- 
land to America by taking his whole company from New York to Lon- 
don and to the continent in a series of highly successful tours. 

As the head of one of the longest lived and certainly one of the 
most influential of American stock companies, Mr. Daly’s career car- 
ries the story of this type of theatre forward from Mrs. Drew’s day 
(see the May issue of THEATRE ARTS) to the turn of the century. Daly’s 
managerial life began in 1869 and continued, with many fluctuations 
of fortune but with no abatement of zeal, until his death in 1899. 
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Something of the quality that made Augustin Daly what he was 
can be gathered from the fact that when he was only thirty-one and 
with very little cash in his pocket, he boldly leased the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre for $25,000 a year and embarked on production. Up to this 
time he had been a dramatic critic, a playwright and, for a short time, 
manager of a touring company. He had seen, thought, read, written 
theatre for some ten years, but had had comparatively little theatre 
experience and that mainly literary. His first original play, Under the 
Gaslight (1867), had marked an epoch in melodramatic production. The 
scene of the hero tied to the railroad tracks and rescued in the nick of 
time by the heroine had hit an all-time high in sheer hair-raising ex- 
citement, ‘the climax of sensation’ it was called at the time. His other 
plays, Leah the Forsaken (1862), adapted from the German for Kate 
Bateman, and Griffith Gaunt (1866), dramatized from Charles Reade’s 
novel for Rose Eltynge, had proved him an able theatre craftsman. 

Yet in spite of the fact that much of the material he used was im- 
ported from the continent, Daly was conscious of the new trend in 
playwriting. His own Horizon had distinctively American types and 
settings, his translations were mainly transplantations, scenes and 
characters undergoing a complete sea change on their passage from 
Germany or France to New York. He gave a first, welcoming hand to 
Bronson Howard, producing his earliest plays. - 

By 1890 the pattern of Daly’s production schedule was well set. He 
opened with a new comedy, followed by a brilliant revival of 4 School 
for Scandal with Ada Rehan, John Drew, Harry Edwards, James 
Lewis. This was followed in turn by a truly imaginative and adven- 
turous effort to introduce New York audiences to a new form of theatre 
in a production of L’Enfant Prodigue, the Wormser-Carré pantomime 
with Ada Rehan as Pierrot and Mrs. Gilbert and LeClercq as the 
Mother and Father. In the same vein of generous experiment was his 
production of Tennyson’s The Forresters, both efforts foredoomed to 
low returns at the box-office but satisfying Daly’s thirst for the 
original and the unusual. His Shakespearean productions, whatever 
their faults might be in critical eyes, were box-office successes, with 
Ada Rehan as Rosalind, Kate the Cursed or Viola. Even Shaw, in- 
dignant as he was over Daly’s light-hearted treatment of Shakespeare, 
succumbed to Ada Rehan. ‘In Shakespeare (what Daly leaves of 
him)’, he writes, ‘she was and is irresistible; at Islington on Monday 
she made me cry faster than Mr. Daly could make me swear. But the 
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critic in me is bound to insist that Ada Rehan has as yet created noth- 
ing but Ada Rehan. She will probably never excel that masterpiece; 
but why should she not superimpose a character study or two on it?’ 

The last ten years of the Daly theatre saw some of its manager’s 
most lavish productions, notably his last Shakespearean play, The 
Merchant of Venice. During this decade he searched continually for 
new plays, new talents. He introduced Arthur Bourchier to replace 
John Drew, who had gone over to Frohman’s management. He launched 
the beautiful Maxine Elliott into stardom. He experimented with 
melodrama and with musical comedy as money-makers to support his 
beloved legitimate stock. William Winter, writing of his influence on 
the American stage, says: ‘He gathered about him the ablest men and 
women in the dramatic profession; he presented the best plays that 
were available; he made the theatre important and he kept it worthy 
of the most refined taste and the best intellect of his time.’ 

But Daly was not content that his company should be the best in 
this country. He wanted it to measure its strength at what was then 
considered the fountainhead of the English-speaking stage — London 
itself. English and Continental actors had come singly and in com- 
panies to America for many years. Indeed London had been the source 
of inspiration and of talent for the American theatre from the days of 
the Hallams, when practically all actors were English, to the early 
nineteenth century when importing English acting talent was so lucra- 
tive a business that a certain entrepreneur attempted to corner the 
market. But in all this time no American company had ever travelled 
in the opposite direction. A number of individual actors such as Booth 
and Jefferson had won enthusiastic praise when they appeared with 
English companies but no American company had confronted London 
audiences or London critics. 

Augustin Daly’s idea of taking his entire force to London was 
therefore rightly considered, as Lester Wallack expressed it, ‘The 
pluckiest thing ever done’. With what trepidation Daly’s actors ap- 
proached their London opening night audience is vividly described by 
Otis Skinner: “Never was a knot of actors more nervous and appre- 
hensive. We went into battle with white faces and trembling knees. 
. . . Augustin Daly gambled with fate for his London venture, gam- 
bled and won.’ How thorough, in the end, that victory was is attested 
by Justin McCarthy who later wrote: ‘It may fairly be stated by the 
student of the contemporary stage that a fresh epoch in the history 
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of the English drama began on the day Miss Ada Rehan [and the Daly 
Company] made their first appearance before a London audience!’ 

The company made repeated trips to London. Daly built himself a 
theatre, which proved more of a burden than an asset, but from every 
other point of view the bold imagination that planned this first impor- 
tant exchange between America and Europe was fully justified. The 
company went to Berlin and to Paris in the course of its various jour- 
neys, and it was a proud day for the American theatre when Mr. Daly 
was asked to bring Miss Rehan and the Daly Company to Stratford. 

While Daly conquered London, the theatre in New York was spin- 
ning along toward the new century with an ever more complex and 
abundant life. For one American company in London, Europe sent to 
New York and to the many cities that welcomed touring companies 
the riches of its finest talents. The great actors and actresses of the 
day found intelligent and often wildly enthusiastic welcome in a 
theatre-conscious America. Duse came in 1894 and again in 1896; 
Bernhardt continued her oft-repeated conquests; Modjeska, Salvini, 
Irving, Coquelin filled the cup of great acting to overflowing. These 
giants of the world theatre were the high points in a glowing period. 
‘It was a superb theatre to be young in’, writes Walter Prichard Eaton, 
recalling his youth, which was Father’s heyday. ‘Just as realism 
was edging in, the romantic theatre was going out in a blaze of glory.’ 

New York’s many theatres were aglow with the colorful and 
picaresque. There was Richard Mansfield in Prince Karl, Peau Brum- 
mel and the wildly successful Cyrano de Lergerac, popular plays which 
he could rely on while offering the Deoil’s Disciple and Arms and the 
Man to audiences with a taste for newer fare. There was Mrs. Leslie 
Carter, ‘as outstanding as a lighthouse but less stable’, in The Heart of 
Maryland. There was Maurice Barrymore in The Robber of the Rhine 
as well as in Lady Windermere’s Fan and Col. Carter of Cartersville. 
Julia Marlowe was enchanting the eye and ear in Barbara Frietchie, 
When Knighthood was in Flower and Bonnie Prince Charlie. Henry 
Dixie was fluttering the dovecotes in 4donis and James K. Hackett 
in Rupert of Hentzau and The Prisoner of Zenda. Otis Skinner was 
playing in Prince Otto, William Faversham in Under the Red Robe, E. H. 
Sothern in The Proud Prince and If I Were King, Wilton Lackaye in 
The Musketeers, Trilby and that super-colossal religious pageant, Quo 
Vadis. The theatre, as yet unchallenged by the films, ushered in the 
new century in lavish and abundant style. 
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AUGUSTIN DALY’s production of The Merchant of Venice (1898) 


Daly’s Shakespearean productions were among the most lavish in American theatre annals, 
particularly his last, The Merchant of Venice. Elaborately painted backdrops, ornate furni- 
ture, heavy, asiieeel ceilings and carved woodwork (in ‘the indoor scenes) created an im- 
pressive archaeological background for Ada Rehan’s ‘beautiful simplicity and matchless 
eloquence’ as Portia. Daly produced many of Shakespeare's plays 1 in his own versions, ten 
of which he published. These included Love’s Labour's Lost, for the first time in America, 
As You Like It, The Merry Wives of aie The Taming of the Shrew, Much Ado About 
Nothing, all of them starring Ada Rehan and John Drew. In 1896 the Shakespeare Society 
of New York honored Daly as ‘the one who has done more than any other man that lives 
to give to the men and women and children of this generation a practical realization of what 
Shakespeare said and was.’ As J. Ranken Towse expressed it, ‘Daly was a man of artistic 
tastes and impulses, and a most liberal, enterprising and courageous manager. . . . He 
shone in contrast with most of his contemporaries. His principal players, at one time or 
another, included Ada Rehan, John Drew, Virginia Dreher, Otis Skinner, Effie Shannon, 
Arthur Bourchier and Frank Worthing — all of whom were to be stars in their own day 
and Mrs. Gilbert, John Lewis, Charles Fisher, William Davidge, George Clarke, Harry 
Edwards and Charles Wheatleigh of an older generation. The list speaks for itself. No such 
aggregation of competent performers in light comedy has been in existence since!’ 
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ARNOLD DALY as Marchbanks in Candida (1903) 





Pinero’s Princess and the Butterfly (1897) 


Before Bernard Shaw became Britain’s most active dra- 
matic Ambassador to the American theatre, Arthur Pinero 
held sway in that position, with the Frohmans, both Daniel 
and Charles, serving as his sponsors. Sweet Lavender, Lady 
Bountiful, The Amazons, Trelawney of the Wells, The 
Benefit of the Doubt, The Princess and the Butterfly with 
Mary Mannering and James K. Hackett (above) were all 
immensely popular in New York and on the road, where 
they were toured with Frohman’s best companies. The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray was of a different Pinero vintage, 
and already the competition with Shaw had begun and 
Shaw was soon the winner. Mansfield and Arnold Daly 
were early devotees of the Shaw plays and Daly’s series of 
Shaw productions at the Princess Theatre in 1903 added 
not a little to the New York audience’s knowledge and 
appreciation of Shaw’s theatrical genius. Daly’s March- 
banks was one of his favorite parts and one in which he 
was most favored. He toured with a number of Shaw plays 
including How He Lied to Her Husband, written for him. 
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597) | Secret Service by and with WILLIAM GILLETTE (7896) 
ra- 

ero Civil War plays were for a long time a serviceable form of dramatic entertainment. But 
niel their popularity did not begin until a long time after the war was over, the first real success 
ady being Gillette’s Held by the Enemy, closely followed by Bronson Howard’s Shenandoah. 
The Secret Service came almost ten years later and was a better play, with all the rapid fire of 
ith situation and the sharp outline of character for which Gillette became famous. Not much 
all besides love and action and a conflict between patriotic devotions was asked for in the war 
ere plays of that day. Clyde Fitch’s Barbara Frietchie was typical of this tendency but it was a 
The splendid vehicle for a beautiful young actress, Julia Marlowe, and flourished accordingly. 
ge, Burns Mantle has chosen it to head the list of “Best Plays’ in his new volume which covers 
ind the decade between 1899 and 1gog. World War I, like the Civil War, brought its scores of 
alv romances and spy melodramas but no serious plays until at least six years after the Armistice 
sof when What Price Glory? by Laurence Stallings and Maxwell Anderson treated war with the 
Jed bitterness of disillusion. We have met the present conflict in a different spirit. Plays like 
ind There Shall Be No Night, Key Largo, Watch on the Rhine and The Eve of St. Mark reflect a 
ch- graver approach to the theme. War plays such as Secret Service were to a large extent cos- 
he tume melodrama and in a lesser way the forerunners of the modern spy and crook plays. But 
avs they were skilfully made and appealed to fundamental human emotions. With actors like 


William Gillette in the cast they were almost sure to succeed. 
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HARRY HARWOOD and ARTHUR BYRON in The Tyranny of Tears (1899) 


Haddon Chambers’ The Tyranny of Tears is a part of the record of the Empire Theatre, 
where it first appeared and where it was revived by Charles Frohman in 1913. In both 
productions John Drew was starred. In this picture he appears with Arthur Byron and 
Harry Harwood (standing). By this time Mr. Drew had achieved the peculiar and personal 
style which fitted him so snugly. Arthur Ruhl describes him thus, ‘Again one sees the Em- 
pire Theatre, and Mr. Drew entering in his well-made clothes. He touches a hand to his 
cravat, delivers a few lines of that quaint, ‘‘modish” patter of his, with final g’s dropped, 
turns a hand back upward at about the level of his lower coat pocket and deprecatingly sur- 
veys his finger nails, sits down, and with light deliberation flecks his right trouser leg along 
the crease; and presently , with a line that leaves him master of the situation, stalks out the 
door at the rear of the stage, elbows slightly out, like some curious, stiff-necked, extremely 
aristocratic bird.” Arthur By ron is one of the actors who links Father’s day to ours. Percy 
Hammond describes him in 1914 giving a ‘fine exhibition of emotion in a ‘mediocre play’ 
Byron could perform the ‘dramatic miracle of turning the water of histrionism into the 
wine of life’. He has done it many times since and he has also had opportunities to show his 
quality in worthier material — such roles as the State’s Attorney in Criminal Code, the 
Grand Inquisitor in S¢. Foan and Polonius in Hamlet. 




















The Frohmans 





And Theatre Across the Country 





‘C. F. to the moon, 
“I will make a star of you yet.””’ 
(Sketch by Frohman from Charles 
Frohman, Manager and Man) 


MERICAN city life was growing fast in 1900. Every region had its 
A own metropolis and its own proud cultural centres. But still 
everybody came to New York to buy, to sell or to see the sights. And 
among the foremost of New York’s sights at the turn of the century 
the theatre was always reckoned. Here were the best plays and the 
best actors. It was no unusual thing for a ‘buyer’, or for visitors on 
vacation from the middle west who were in New York for nine nights, 
to go to theatre a dozen times — every night and several matinees. 
Such a routine furnished immediate entertainment and material for 
conversation long afterward. There was no theatre world like New 
York any place else in America. There were, to be sure, a dozen, per- 
haps a score, of fine playhouses scattered through the big cities along 
the eastern coast that furnished excellent fare, and some equally good 
as far away as the Savannah Theatre, the Saint Charles in New 
Orleans, the Tabor in Denver, the Central City Opera House in a 
Colorado mining town, the Baldwin in San Francisco, the McVickers 
in Chicago, the Salt Lake Theatre (where the performances opened 
with prayer) and others whose fame is still remembered long after 
their walls are down. Most of these houses had once housed resident 
companies, but since Joseph Jefferson with his complete touring com- 
panies had led the way (see THEATRE ARTS, June, 1943), the country 
had begun to want what New York offered. 

It seemed as if everybody who visited New York saw Steele 
MacKaye’s Hazel Kirke and went home to talk about it. From the day 
when it opened in MacKaye’s Madison Square Theatre with Effie 
Ellsler, C. W. Couldock and Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Whiffen, this 
homely and heartwarming play filled the theatre to capacity. It had a 
record run of four hundred and eighty-six nights in New York, play- 
ing for part of this time in three theatres at once. So many letters 
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came to Steele MacKaye from ‘folks at home’ who wanted to see the 
play that finally he conceived the idea of sending out, through near- 
by cities, a second company in which he himself played Dunstan 
Kirke and then a third, fourth and fifth company to tour the play 
through the hinterland. 

The success of Hazel Kirke and its touring companies did not (as is 
sometimes said) alter the whole aspect of our American theatre. The 
change was not sudden. It was a slow and gradual transition and the 
new theatre course was as strongly influenced by economic and me- 
chanical currents outside as by currents inside the theatre itself. The 
outreaching of American travel, industry and education encouraged 
the American theatre to reach out, too, into far places where it de- 
veloped a large, healthy, profitable audience. 

Daniel Frohman, for some time Steele MacKaye’s advance agent 
and then business manager, followed MacKaye as manager of the Mad- 
ison Square Theatre. Here he recruited his own stock companies which 
made his playhouse, and later the old Lyceum Theatre at Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-Third Street, their home and toured the country 
in the plays he produced, more or less in rotation. The travelling com- 
panies, unfortunately, were not all of equal standard. In his Memories 
of a Manager, Daniel Frohman says they were ‘adapted to the section 
of the country and the character of the towns they had to visit’. For 
it was still assumed that only the culturally elect (which meant chiefly 
those under the direct influence of New York, Boston, Philadelphia) 
could appreciate fine acting, and this in spite of the fact that some of 
the most responsive audiences for fine plays and fine players were 
in the South and the West. 

From this time on Father did not need to live in New York or come 
to New York to see the most famous American and foreign plays and 
actors. If he lived as far away as Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for example 
(then two full days from New York), where an excellent audience for 
the classics as well as for modern drama had been nourished by a 
permanent repertory company playing in German, he would be more 
apt to see and enjoy Shakespeare than his New York brother, unless 
the latter happened to live on the lower east side. For prosperous 
‘orchestra seat’ New Yorkers shied at the classics in those days and 
one man went on record as saying that he would as soon read the Bible 
as sit through a Shakespeare play. 

If Father went with some regularity to the theatre and had a good 
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memory, he could recall, in Daniel Frohman’s companies alone, a host 
of beautiful women and handsome men all of whom could act and a 
few of whom are still alive today to prove it. 

Channing Pollock, who was a dramatic critic in Washington before 
he became a successful playwright, is authority for a summing up of 
what this touring development soon meant to a single city, illustrated 
by a list of the artists that Washington saw during two years in the 
late nineties: ‘Maude Adams, Ada Rehan, Ellen Terry, Henry Irving, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Tomasso Salvini, John Hare, Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, 
Mesdames Modjeska and Janauschek, Lily Langtry, Joseph Jeffer- 
son, Charles Coghlan, James O’Neill, Nat Goodwin, Sol Smith Rus- 
sell, Julia Marlowe, Maurice Barrymore, Richard Mansfield, E. H. 
Sothern, W. H. Crane, Stuart Robson, Roland Reed, Henry Miller, 
William Gillette, E. S. Willard, E. M. and Joseph Holland, Viola 
Allen, John Drew, Otis Skinner, May Irwin and nearly as many more 
of comparable standing and ability’. And Pollock goes on to show the 
scope of a theatre that could find place and profit for so much talent. 

“There were nearly five thousand theatres in America — “le- 
gitimate”’ theatres, for drama on the hoof; we had no illegitimate 
theatres then, and no drama in cans. There were one hundred and 
seventy-three producing managers and thirty-eight production houses 
on Manhattan Island. Chicago patronized twenty-one theatres, Phila- 
delphia fifteen, Washington seven, Baltimore six, Pittsburgh four 
and so on. The railways employed five hundred and fifty-two agents 
to handle the business of two hundred and sixty-four travelling com- 
panies, and towns the size of Bridgeton, New Jersey, or Peoria, IIli- 
nois, entertained and were entertained by no fewer than five troupes a 
week. The seating capacity of our theatres totalled over five million.’ 

But touring ventures that were so useful in developing a cross- 
country American theatre audience were not without their trials. They 
worked well for a few prosperous producers who owned theatres out- 
side New York or who had the choice of theatres and dates. But at 
first every man was his own booking agent and if there were two 
theatres in a single town, there were apt to be two plays fighting for an 
audience one week and two empty theatres the next. It was obvious 
soon enough that the field required organization and a good deal of the 
credit for assuring a more secure footing for plays on the road belongs 
to Charles Frohman. 

Charles was a younger brother of Daniel’s who had earned his spurs 
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the hard way. Travelling as advance man and later business manager 
for the Callender and Haverley Minstrels, often on a shoestring or 
less, with no security in bookings, and only the hope and never the 
promise of fare back home for himself and his company, this gentle, 
generous but orderly-minded man of the theatre had tasted most of 
the difficulties of touring. He undertook to organize the central book- 
ing system which served the American theatre managers and audi- 
ences well until its rewards became too tempting. It was not long 
before bitter rivalries between producers deepened into competition 
between theatre owners, and then the theatre’s worst evil, the specula- 
tion in theatres as real estate, began. The whole system — ownership, 
booking, management and production — fell into less theatre-loving 
hands and within a generation the same force that had been so active 
for good had pretty well destroyed itself and its nation-wide audi- 
ences. The story of the Theatrical Trust is too long and involved for 
detail here: its success and advantages to actor and playwright, its 
brave but vanquished opponents, the evils it brewed and the good and 
evil it left as a heritage to its successors. But it must be seen as the 
background and often the controlling force in everything that hap- 
pened between the beginning of the century and the first World War. 

The theatre, Zangwill said, came to be an art run as a business by 
bad business men. And yet there can be no doubt that enlarged op- 
portunity as well as increased rewards for theatre artists during this 
period of turmoil had caused the art of the theatre to grow by leaps 
and bounds. Some of the best actors and actor-managers, like Mrs. 
Fiske and William Faversham, and some playwright-producers like 
David Belasco were too fundamentally opposed to regimentation to 
welcome the oncoming of any syndicate, even one that might ease the 
devastating booking problem. They stayed outside the fold, but to 
survive the ‘New Order’ they were spurred on to mighty effort them- 
selves and spurred their opponents on by their example. The fight un- 
doubtedly increased Faversham’s stature both as actor and producer 
and enhanced Belasco’s courage and prestige. But Mrs. Fiske owned 
no theatre in New York or elsewhere, had little capital to support her 
fight and with only her husband’s help carried on chiefly through the 
force of her own personality, her talent and her distinguished human 
quality. ‘For the next decade and a half’, Walter Eaton says, ‘Mrs. 
Fiske was in the thick and forefront of two battles, the battle for 
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jULIA MARLOWE as Parthenia in /ngomar 
‘Miss Marlowe . . . seems destined by nature for 
the older, loftier style. There is a noble simplicity in 
her face and shape and movement, a mellowness and 
richness which seem part of an earlier, less nervous 
time. . . . Mr. Sothern, on the other hand, strikes 
one as a contemporary who would prefer to be an 
ancient; suited in physique and sensitive intelligence 
apparently to modern comedy, he is determined to 
play Shakespeare. His association with Miss Marlowe 
has happily provided the public both with what it 
ought to have and what it wants.’ (Ruhl) Even before 
the seasons and long tours of Shakespearean reper- 
tory, Sothern had won a name and a following for 
himself in such romantic plays as The Proud Prince, The 
Prisoner of Zenda, The King’s Musketeers, [f 1 Were 
King. He began his career as a comedian, he closed it as 
a Shakespearean star,iwith Romeo, Hamlet, Petruchio, 
Macbeth, Shylock and the ‘fantastic, tragical-com- 
ical’ Malvolio in his repertory. 








E. H. SOTHERN in The Proud Prince 








MRS. FISKE and MAURICE BARRYMORE in Langdon Mitchell’s Becky Sharp (1899) 


‘How magnificent her Becky. Here was high comedy surely but not the Ada Rehan version 
of Restoration artificiality, delightful as that was. It was high comedy because it was a 
sharp, true character picture of Becky, sparing nothing, painted by two masters of comic 
irony, Thackeray and Mrs. Fiske.’ Barrymore played Rawdon Crawley ‘superbly’. (Eaton) 

















MAUDE ADAMS in Peter Pan (1905) and The Little Minister (1897) 
‘It was in the whimsical, delicate creations of Barrie that Maude Adams found her 
golden opportunity.’ Towse) Above, a dangerous moment with Ernest Lawford as the 
Pirate; below, with Kate Ten Eyck (standing) and Robert Edeson as the Little Minister. 








MINNIE MADDERN FISKE in Hardy’s Tess of the D'Urbervilles (1897) 


‘Mrs. Fiske is modern and belongs to our restless, self-conscious day. She possesses a dra- 
matic force more penetrating and mordant than any other of our players, her mission is less 
to beguile than to rouse and stir. She “makes us think” rather than takes us to the islands 
of the blest. Her acting is quick, restless, dynamic.’ (Ruhl) 























WILLIAM FAVERSHAM and MAUDE ADAMS in Romeo and ‘Fuliet (1899) 


Early in his career, Faversham became a matinee idol and ‘such he might have continued 
to be, to his material profit. It is greatly to his credit and our advantage that he had the 
artistic energy to use his talents in the presentation of plays which most popular favorites 
do not think it worth while to bother with. He deserves the public’s gratitude.’ (Ruhl) 








WILLIAM HODGE in The Man from Home by Booth Tarkington and Harry Leon Wilson (7997) 


‘Kokomo, Indiana, versus the fine flower of British nobility with Kokomo victorious! The 
honest sagacity of the great Middle West ascendant over the villainy of age-old European 
aristocracy! Daniel Voorhees Pike, E ‘sq. with his large Hoosier foot figurativ ely on the neck 
of the haughty Earl of Hawcastle! No wonder the audience whooped last evening when 
to the graceful assumption of the above comfortable and righteous attitude Mr. Booth 
: arkington and Mr. Harry Leon W ilson addressed themselves i in The Man from Home. 

The play’ s new star, Mr. William T. lr’. Hodge, proved to be a “personality actor” of modern 
method. . . . He makes of the hero a most appealing figure. The eagerness with which the 
audience eatenideeds gave eloquent proof that the play’s sentimental formula remains 
palatable in the American theatre.’ (Hammond) Daniel Pike in William Hodge’s hands was 
like Jefferson’s Asa Trenchard in Our American Cousin, a long-run favorite. The American 
public, as Percy Hammond indicates, enjoyed the sight of the honest homespun American 
triumphing over the more polished and subtle Europeans. Rachel Crothers provided a witty 
variation on the theme in 4s Husbands Go and Sinclair Lewis’ Dodsworth, dramatized by 
Sidney Howard, superbly played by Walter Huston, handled it in more serious vein. 
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BROADWAY JONES by George M. Cohan with the three Cohans, Mére, Pére and Fils (7972) 


‘To a large portion of our Mia Mr. George M. Cohan is the pinnacular point of enter- 


tainment in our theatre. . . . He is regarded as a National Hero. His play suggests the 
brash, “fly” city chap w he's goes into the rural districts and there wins fortune and sweet 
heart. . . . | am able to recall at least three versions of this pleasant fable: Mr. Cohan’s 


Forty-Five Minutes from Broadway, Mr. Cohan’s Get Rich Quick Wallingford and Mr. 
Cohan’s [production of] The Fortune ‘Hunter’ If Mr. Cohan cannot be strictly regarded as a 
National Hero, as Percy Hammond suggests, he can be recognized as a National Institution 
and as a very engaging example of the combined brilliance and sentimentality characteristic 
of New York’s Rialto. ‘The emotion that makes Broadway the sun of one’s existence and 
its fatuous and premeditated gaiety the music of one’s soul is not a heroic one, but to a cer- 
tain corner of the world it is exceedingly real,’ writes Arthur Ruhl. ‘Mr. Cohan is a sort of 
song bird and prophet of that frank materialism characteristic of a certain side of America.’ 
He is also the connecting link between vaudeville in which he began his career, the legiti- 
mate and musical comedy. Like Francis Wilson and De Wolf Hopper he played in all three 
mediums, scoring in his later years in plays like 4h, Wilderness! and I’d Rather Be Right. 








Trelawney of the Well. 

When Trelawney of the Wells was first produced 
at the old Lyceum Theatre in 1898, Mary Man- 
nering played Rose Trelawney. With her was 
Charles Walcot as Sir William Gower. It is a 
later Trelawney that Father is apt to remember 
more clearly, the one in which, still to Walcot’s 
delightful Sir William, the young and beautiful 
Ethel Bz irrymore played Rose Trelawney. The 
rev “ at the Empire Theatre in January, 1911 
had a notable cast which also included Con- 
stance Collier. Tre/awney, which offers such 
charming roles to its leading actors, is one of the 
few Pinero plays that has managed to outlive 
its date in spite of its obvious sentimentality. 
It is also one of the few among many plays 
about actors and the theatre that seem real 
and human on the stage. 


By the time William Gillette got around to 
dramatizing A. Conan Doyle’s master sleuth, 
Sherlock Holmes, he had rounded out his play. 
writing technique, the character of the detective 
which had stood by him through many endeav- 
ors, and his acting as well. ‘Sherlock Holmes’, 
says Percy Hammond, ‘is an entertaining show, 

shrewd, tricky, conscienceless and exciting 








exhibit composed for the purpose of regaling | 
and amusing that numerous and not at all un- | 


intelligent class who do not care to ask why in 
the theatre. Mr. Gillette’s actorial wares 
are known and staple, a trade-mark product 
that does not vary. When theatregoers buy Mr. 


Gillette they want the strident tensity, the fur- 
tiveness of manner and the reticent exaggeration 


that his name implies.’ 


GILLETTE as Sherlock Holmes 
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modernism in dramatic art and the battle for freedom in theatrical 
organization. . . . With the turn of the century, Mrs. Fiske’s fight 
for freedom resulted in her management for several years of the Man- 
hattan Theatre in New York and there she . . . developed an ensem- 
ble not equalled till the Moscow Players appeared here. She set a 
standard of great value, because it taught us to look for the proper 
presentation of the play as a play, and not for star performances. 
Here she produced Ibsen, Leah Kleschna, Mary of Magdala, and many 
other plays of merit, with such actors as George Arliss, John Mason, 
William B. Mack, Charles Cartwright, in her company. With the pass- 
ing of that company, it was she who, in 1908, bought and presented 
the work of Professor Baker’s first graduate in playwriting, Edward 
Sheldon, and helped to usher into the theatre the new generation 
which had grown up in the newer tradition.’ 

By this time there were a host of other new producers in the field, 
men who have left their mark in many ways — some for good and 
some for ill—on our theatrical development. Men like Klaw and 
Erlanger, Charles Dillingham, Henry B. Harris, William H. Brady 
and Florenz Ziegfeld (partners for a time although their careers later 
developed at different angles), Liebler and Co. with that excellent 
steersman, George Tyler, at the helm, Cohan and Harris (George M. 
Cohan and Sam Harris), one of the most favored of theatre partner- 
ships, and many others. There were productions to satisfy almost 
every taste and a growing list of dramatists to satisfy the taste of 
almost every producer and audience. And perhaps as important as 
everything else, there was a noticeable and notable change in the 
American mind, a lifting of the Puritan tradition, a more understand- 
ing approach to the arts which opened many new doors to a more 
broadminded theatre“ When Pinero’s Sweet Lavender was first per- 
formed in America early in the nineties, play agents insisted that no 
American audience would welcome a play in which an illegitimate 
child appeared. And even later than that, audiences had been shocked 
by the idea that a theatre matron like Mrs. Kendal, as notable for her 
virtue as for her talents, should be willing to play the part of Paula in 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. As long as virtue was rewarded on the 
stage and vice punished, reason was not required to play its part. This 
was amply evident in the success of the melodramas which, on a cer- 
tain level, were, even yet, the era’s most popular dramatic fare. Of one 
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of the most famous of these, Nelly, The Beautiful Cloak Model, some- 
one writes, ‘In the first act the villain tossed Nelly off Brooklyn 
Bridge; in the second he struck her with a belaying pin, and dropped 
her from a yacht in mid-ocean; in the third he placed her, bound hand 
and foot, beneath a descending elevator and in the fourth when our 
heroine shrank from his amatory advances, he asked, “‘Why do you 
fear me, Nelly?”’ 

But, in Europe, Ibsen first and then Shaw were already active in 
the dramatic arena. American realistic playwrights were encouraged 
by their presence to measure their own strength against romantic and 
melodramatic rivals and to take the material for their plays from the 
life around them. Shaw, perhaps, had a more direct effect than Ibsen. 
As Arthur Ruhl said many years later, ‘We are all, so to speak, icono- 
clasts now, and any sweet girl graduate can lisp things about rich men, 
reactionary politicians, and the uneven distribution of justice, which 
would have been regarded as anarchistic in 1892. . . . Shaw was the 
first of the muckrakers . . . out against the pillars of society.’ 

With such contrasting and opposing forces at work within and 
around the theatre, it is the more remarkable that the best plays and 
players of the period should have reached the heights they did and that 
it is their tradition which has been passed on to us. 

Again Charles Frohman’s career is in many ways a mirror of this 
finer theatre. J. M. Barrie gives an excellent description of Frohman 
in the preface to a biography of this friend who produced most of his 
plays. He calls him first, ‘the man who never broke his word’, and says, 
“he loved his schemes . . . he pushed them in front of him, always 
taking care that they were big enough to hide him. When they were 
able to stand alone he stole out in the dark to have a look at them and 
then, if unobserved, his bosom swelled. I have never known anyone 
more modest and never anyone quite so shy. For money he did not 
care at all. It was to him pieces of paper with which he could make 
practical the enterprises that teemed in his brain. They were all enter- 
prises of the theatre.’ 

At one time or another almost all the favorite players of this gen- 
eration appeared under Charles Frohman’s banner. To many of them 
he gave their first opportunity; to many he gave long years of train- 
ing; to a long list he brought the top-notch of success. He had less in- 
sight about plays than about players but except for Shaw, of whom he 
was said to be ‘scared to death’, he brought the best of England’s 
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drama to our shores. And when it is objected that he produced more 
foreign than American plays, it is well to remember that he never neg- 
lected any American play that he thought first-class or one that was 
particularly suited to the style of a player whose talents he treasured. 
When the booking agency that he had implemented turned sour, it 
was complained that much of its strength came from retaining him as 
an ally, but no one ever said that he himself was unfair or ungenerous 
in his dealings. He never, or very rarely, made written contracts with 
either players or dramatists. His word and a handshake were enough. 

If you admired him, you said that he had an unusual respect for his 
audiences, which were the best our theatres afforded, and felt himself 
the servant of their desires; if you mistrusted him, you said he kept his 
eyes securely fixed on the box-office. He had bitter enemies but he 
seems to have won — and held — the deep affection of almost every- 
one who worked for or with him. The best way to judge him is, per- 
haps, from the long record of plays, their authors and leading actors 
that highlighted his career and that remain a notable part of our 
American theatre history. Here are a few of the items: As early as 1884 
he produced a play called Caprice which might have passed unnoticed 
if there had not been in it a talented young leading man named Henry 
Miller and a young woman by the name of Minnie Maddern who was 
already being watched with unusual interest. Even in those early days 
Frohman, later called ‘the Starmaker’, had a keen eye for young 
talent. In 1889 he made his first big success with Bronson Howard’s 
Shenandoah, again with Henry Miller in the lead. The play had been a 
failure in Boston but Frohman saw what its lapses were and his revi- 
sion made it a triumph in New York. In 1893 Frohman again scored 
a success with another Bronson Howard play, 4ristocracy, this time a 
comedy of manners. William Gillette’s 4// the Comforts of Home had 
a modest part for Maude Adams, her first under Charles Frohman’s 
management. 

Gillette, both as playwright and actor, was closely associated with 
Frohman’s productions for many years. Mr. Wilkinson’s Widows, Too 
Much Fohnson, Sherlock Holmes and Secret Service were all Frohman 
productions. Henry De Mille and David Belasco (borrowed from 
Daniel Frohman for whom they had written The Wife and The Char- 
ity Ball) added Men and Women to the sure-fire hits of Frohman’s 
companies on tour, as well as De Mille’s Lost Paradise, in which 
Maude Adams had a great success as a consumptive factory girl. 
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Clyde Fitch appears on the record with The Masked Ball (which 
brought John Drew to stardom), Barbara Frietchie, The Girl with the 
Green Eyes (Clara Bloodgood’s triumph), Captain Finks of the Horse 
Marines, with a lovely part for Ethel Barrymore who was for many 
years one of the brightest stars in Frohman’s star-studded heaven. 
Here, too, from the day he left the Daly Company shone Ethel’s 
polished and popular uncle, John Drew, soon joined by Otis Skinner, 
with successes like The Honor of the Family and Kismet, and many 
other great folks of the theatre. 

The English plays with which Charles Frohman’s name is largely 
associated included everything from popular successes like Charley’s 
Aunt to Wilde’s Lady Windermere’s Fan and The Importance of Being 
Earnest, Pinero’s Second Mrs. Tanqueray (1902, with Mrs. Pat Camp- 
bell), Shaw’s Captain Brassbound’s Conversion, in which a devotion for 
Ellen Terry overcame the fear of Bernard Shaw. He produced both 
Henry Arthur Jones’ best play, Michael and His Lost Angel, and the 
one that made Margaret Anglin’s fame, Mrs. Dane’s Defense (1901). 

He opened the Empire Theatre in 1893 with The Girl I Left Behind 
Me, by David Belasco and Franklin Fyles, making that theatre build- 
ing his headquarters and the centre of theatre life, a tradition it has 
maintained to this day. But, above all, the Frohman record ties in 
most closely with the dramatic history of James M. Barrie and Maude 
Adams. After her early successes in parts of moderate importance, 
Maude Adams had her first real triumph in Barrie’s The Little Minister 
(1897) (which played three hundred performances in New York alone, 
two hundred and eighty-nine of them to standing room only). It did 
not seem a long step from the Lady Babbie to Juliet (1899) and for her 
associates in her first Shakespearean play Charles Frohman gave her a 
company including William Faversham as Romeo, James K. Hackett 
as Mercutio, W. H. Thompson as Friar Lawrence. All through her 
career there were other excursions away from Barrie, but sooner or 
later Maude Adams would always come back, through lesser plays 
like Quality Street and The Legend of Leonora to Peter Pan in 1905 and 
the brilliant performance of Maggie in What Every Woman Knows. 

These are only a few of the plays, players and productions clipped 
from the record of the man that directed the largest and most success- 
ful theatre enterprise in America until 1915, when he died, as the 
Lusitania went down, saying (so it is recorded by a companion), 
‘Why fear death? It is the most beautiful adventure of life.’ 
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MILLER and ANGLIN in The Great Divide (1906) 


American audiences responded with 
unexpected enthusiasm to William 
Vaughn Moody’s poetic drama, The 
Great Divide, and English audiences 
liked the play almost equally well. Up 
to this time it was the character in 
cowboy clothes strumming his guitar, 
like Vincent Serrano in Augustus 
Thomas’ rizona, that seemed to the 
British ‘most American’. They pre- 
ferred Joaquin Miller, the poet of the 
Sierras, to Clyde Fitch and American 
comedies of manners or social drama. 
Yet the young heroes of Thomas’ re- 
gional plays such as Arizona, Alabama 
and The Copperhead as well as those 
in his more serious social stories, The 
Witching Hour, As a Man Thinks, are 
good sound American studies, what- 
ever clothes they wear. 





courtesy New York Public Library 
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VINCENT SERRANO 1n 


Arizona (1900) 
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FRANCES STARR in Eugene Walter’s The Easiest Way (1909) 





Walter told Burns Mantle that there were deeper tones in both Paid in Full and Fine 
Feathers than in this play which he called ‘a bit of a pinwheel’. Yet Mantle expressed the 
public’s preference when he chose The Easiest Way as the best play of the 1909 season. | 








DAVID WARFIELD in The Music Master by David Belasco and Charles Klein (7g0¢) 


‘Of Mr. Warfield it may be said that he seems everlasting. His plays are not the thing but 
his acting is.’ (Hammond) It was Belasco who took Warfield out of burlesque and made 
him a star in The Auctioneer, The Return of Peter Grimm and the well-loved Music Master. 
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BLANCHE BATES and FRANK KEENAN tn The - Girl of the Golden West (1905) 





Characteristic of David Belasco in every respect, The Girl of the Golden West, like The Dar- 
ling of the Gods and The Rose of the Rancho, relied for its realism more on details of setting 
and costume than on any deep reality of character or situation. It came the year before 
Moody’s The Great Divide and was in its material a part of our frontier West. There was in 
it none of the spiritual conflict that was the centre of action in Moody’s play. The action in 
The Girl of the Golden West was physical, melodramatic, even operatic and the play met an 
admiring public. Blanche Bates, Frank Keenan and Robert Hilliard played the leading 
parts. We dig deeper in regional plays today. Edward Sheldon’s The Nigger (1909) ) explored 
a vein which was followed much farther by Eugene O’Neill in 4// God’s Chillun Got Wings, 
DuBose Heyward in Porgy, Paul Green in Jn Abraham’s Bosom. Lula Vollmer showed us the 
Kentucky mountaineers in Sun Up; Sidney Howard the California vine growers in They 
Knew What They Wanted. The West of cowboy and farmer, but a very different West from 
Belasco’s, reappeared in Lynn Riggs’ Green Grow the Lilacs and in Steinbeck’s searing 
picture of drifting r ranch-workers in Of Mice and Men. Riggs’ play has recently re-emerged 
in a new form in the Theatre Guild’s production of Ok/ahoma with Richard Rodgers’ lilting 
music, Agnes de Mille’s dances and the gayest of settings by Lemuel Ayers. 














David Belasco 
The Playwright and the Producer 


oBnopy knows who, many years ago, labelled William Vaughn 
Moody’s The Great Divide the first modern American play, but 
the label stuck. It was a poet’s play, vibrant with emotion, full of the 
air of the great open spaces, rich in love and pity and clear apprecia- 
tion of the common man. The high level of the dialogue, contemporary 
speech and yet distinguished theatre speech, added evidence to what 
Richard Watson Gilder had written the year before, in a poem about 
Moody: “There has come to the old world’s singing The thrill of a 
brave new song.’ 

Moody’s The Great Divide was nobly played by Henry Miller and 
Margaret Anglin, and ‘contrary to all expectation’, Moody wrote toa 
friend, ‘the first-night audience rose like a sea in a storm and thun- 
dered its approval’. The play broke with some of the outmoded 
continental conventions by which our playwrights had heretofore 
allowed themselves to be hemmed in. And it was probably the first 
time that a playwright, making use of American material and Amer- 
ican character, had distinguished between the East and the West, 
the lands themselves, their histories and traditions and the people that 
were the outgrowth of their differences. 

Nevertheless, as you look back beyond The Great Divide, you see 
that it is chiefly a freer form and a poet’s imagination and imagery 
(which are, of course, much in themselves) that distinguish The Great 
Divide from earlier American plays. In American drama, as in all art, 
the beginning of the line is hard to find. Back it stretches and farther 
back to the roots of the nation’s culture, adding a little here and a little 
there to length and breadth and quality, shifting its stresses at times 
but always coming back to the main road, always facing toward the 
same end, interpreting a nation’s life and hopes through its people. 
What makes The Great Divide noteworthy is, in fact, just that it is in 
the line of the true tradition, like Royall Tyler’s The Contrast, Mrs. 
Mowatt’s Fashion, Frank Murdock’s Davy Crockett, Charles Hoyt’s 
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A Texas Steer, James A. Herne’s Shore Acres, Bronson Howard’s 
The Henrietta and Shenandoah, Augustus Thomas’ Alabama and 
Arizona, Clyde Fitch’s Barbara Frietchie and many other plays, all of 
which had preceded it, all of which were instinct with some measure 
of some aspect of American life and character. 

And yet, on the other hand, it is quite clear that The Great Divide 
did exert an active influence on the playwriting of the period and its 
future course. It was a regional play and set the stage for all the 
plays of regional character that followed, from The Girl of the Golden 
West to Paul Green’s Carolina plays. It must have given courage to 
such poetic plays as Percy MacKaye’s The Scarecrow, Josephine Pres- 
ton Peabody’s The Piper, Mary Austin’s The Arrowmaker. 

There was one playwright of the period to which Moody belonged, 
however, who was to have a more powerful influence on the theatre of 
his day than any poet. His power came not through his plays. He 
belongs in a second line of American theatre tradition, that of the 
playwright who is also a producer. It is well to study David Belasco’s 
success in order to see how closely the arts of the theatre are bound to- 
gether, how much a playwright may gain or lose, out of all relation to 
his playwriting talent or his spiritual vision, by association with the 
means of making his play effective on the stage. David Belasco was far 
less inventive than his producer-playwright predecessor, Steele Mac- 
Kaye, and yet like MacKaye he was a constant searcher after ways to 
improve the theatre. He was far less poetic than Moody or his friend 
Percy MacKaye (Steele MacKaye’s son), less interpretive than 
Augustus Thomas and with less style than Clyde Fitch; but he was a 
man of the theatre from head to toe. 

When THEATRE ARTS began its New York career in 1918, David 
Belasco was old and whatever he did was already taboo among the 
cognoscenti. He was looked upon as the successful theatre owner, 
standing straight across the road to progress. His plays were con- 
sidered hackwork, his realistic staging was treated with scorn, his 
personal theatricality was sneered at. Yet although Belasco’s taste 
was never above reproach, although his manners and methods were, it 
is true, largely outmoded thirty years after 1890, nothing could be 
more false than the unfavorable judgment of him fostered by many 
eager leaders of the new movement that was in revolt against the 
naturalism Belasco had fought so hard to substitute for the affecta- 
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tions and sentimental unrealities of his predecessors. The theatre 
cannot well spare most of the things that were dearest to Belasco’s 
heart, and we know it today. 

James Huneker was one of the keenest American critics of the arts, 
theatre, music, painting that ever lived. He was, moreover, a good 
deal of a cynic and difficult to please, and yet at this distance we are 
beginning to understand that what Huneker wrote of Belasco in 1921 
was true. ‘In his art Belasco is clairvoyant. He has been called a 
wizard, but his wizardry deals with externals; his genuine distinction 
lies in his ability to comprehend character. At times it amounts to 
sheer divination. . . . He has always been catholic in his tastes, al- 
ways receptive to new influences, never rejecting novelty because it 
wore a repellent mask, instinctively knowing that practice comes be- 
fore theory, that creation is the parent of criticism. . . . The prin- 
cipal reason why he has been successful in his fashioning of raw 
material is that, apart from his technical training, he is an untiring 
student of human nature. . . . He studies the instrument from the 
keys of which he extorts music. . . . Belasco spies on souls. He makes 
his inferences; sometimes he goes on a wrong tack; not, however, often. 
He finds what he wants. A touch or two and the organism plays its 
own tune. . . . He believes in his star. Why not? It has hung there on 
the firmament of his consciousness since he can remember. He won’t 
admit the fact that he hung it himself. But there it is. And, call it his 
ideal or what you will, he has followed this glowing symbol from the 
wilderness into the promised land. Nor has it ceased to shine for him. 
. . . Happy man to grow younger in his heart though his head is 
gray!’ 

For Belasco owned the theatre which he himself had built and he 
loved and respected every inch of it, the auditorium, the stage and 
backstage. He lived above the theatre in a studio more theatrical than 
the stage itself and full of objects good, bad and indifferent but all of 
which he knew and cared for because they were a part of his theatre 
dreams. Before he came to New York from San Francisco Belasco is 
said to have acted 170 parts, directed almost as many plays and 
written or adapted over one hundred plays. And even at the height 
of his fortune when his name alone had a kind of theatre magic that 
induced success, he worked endlessly hard at his plays and at remaking 
other men’s plays until they seemed to him good stage material. 
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Hackneyed as most of them are, they are not much more so than most 
of the plays of their day or of our own. He produced them himself 
without stint. He tried to make them real to his audience and usually 
he succeeded, although for the limited number of those who had im- 
agination he wrecked their theatre value by substituting the real in 
fact for the true in spirit. He trained his actors with the greatest care 
and if today we prefer a freer method with far more left to the actor’s 
creative power and less to his automatic responses, still he was able 
steadily to present a group of players who almost invariably played 
better for him than they did before or after being with him. He was 
generous to young folks who loved the theatre as he did, even when 
their opinions and their aims were not his own, were, in fact, antag- 
onistic to his. So, today, as we look forward to the time when a 
manager will again own his own theatre, when a playwright will pro- 
duce and direct his own plays, when an acting company, playing to- 
gether over and over again, can be counted upon to give almost 
universally good performances, when the successful older theatre 
men will hold out a gracious hand to younger ones, it is well to look 
beyond David Belasco’s faults and limitations to these theatre qual- 
ities. And while we are remembering the big plays of the early 1900’s, 
it is well to remember Madame Butterfly which Belasco and John 
Luther Long made from the latter’s novel, The Girl of the Golden West 
which Puccini, lured by the vigor of the American scene, made into 
an opera, and two plays in which Father must still, with a glow of 
special warmth, remember seeing David Warfield, The Music Master 
(in which Belasco collaborated with Charles Klein) and The Return of 
Peter Grimm. 


The elements that go to make up a national style are various and 
flexible. Even if it were possible to do so, there would be no particular 
advantage in trying to stake out the claims of individual playwrights 
for their contribution to the development of American drama during 
the generation before 1916, the period which Clyde Fitch, for good 
and sufficient reason, calls “The Howells Age’. But in the plays of that 
period it is easy to see all the major trends which our playwriting as 
well as our literature would take. Many of the sources, as has been 
said, were farther back. James A. Herne and Steele MacKaye lead 
straight to David Harum and Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. 
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DORIS KEANE and H. NYE CHART in Romance by Edward Sheldon (7973) 


Stark Young describes Doris Keane’s ‘brave, lovely motion across the stage’. In this play, 
which ran literally for years in New York and London, she showed herself ‘an actress with 
intelligence; one sees she has a brain that can direct her body to what her will is driving at; 
she can point, she can put her foot down; she is not limp and sweet.’ 
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SCHUYLER LADD and GEORGE RELPH in The Yellow Facket (1912) 


The Yellow ‘facket by George Hazelton and J. Harry Benrimo was not a dramatic ‘sport’. 
It was a play in the Chinese form, produced in the Chinese manner and as such attracted 
attention by its novelty and by the invitation its playing conventions offered to the im- 
agination. Like Reinhardt’s Sumurun given the same year, it was part of the larger move- 
ment to welcome foreign plays and foreign acting techniques and methods of production on 
their own terms, a movement which was to bring us such performers as Mei Lan-fang, the 
Kabuki players and all the hosts of foreign actors from every land who followed in the wake 
of Tomasso Salvini, Mme. Janauchek, Helena Modjeska and the others. Walter Eaton 
characterized The Yellow ‘facket as the ‘most interesting, novel and well-mounted play of 
the season’. It was superbly acted by Schuyler Ladd who played The Daffodil with ‘lan- 
guid grace and with a diction and clarity rare on our stage’ and by Arthur Shaw as the in- 
visible Property Man whose bored ministrations to the actors were irresistibly comic. 
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George Arliss’ success in Disraeli has become 
theatre legend. In spite of the high quality of the 
portrait and the excellent if not masterly quality 
of the play, Disraeli seemed doomed to failure 
until America’s first organized audience, func- 
tioning under the Drama League, took its sup- 
port in hand. After that, it carried on trium- 
phantly everywhere for many years. And more 
important even than the success of the play, it 
left Mr. Arliss, an English actor, definitely at- 
tached to the American stage as one of the lead- 
ing protagonists of careful, highly developed 
acting technique. He had this skill so well in 
hand that he was able later to transfer it into 


He played in repertory with Mrs. Fiske, and is 
the author of several plays. 


GEORGE ARLISS in Disraeli 
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ALLA NAZIMOVA 


Even when she first acted in New York in Rus 
sian with a Russian Company, Nazimova’s 
talent and her fascination showed so clearly that 
it attracted critical acclaim. Like Mrs. Fiske 
and Mary Shaw, other pioneers in the field, 
Nazimova devoted herself to the fight to win 
recognition for Ibsen and for the other modern 
dramatists who were making their way slowly 
into the theatre. She made her mark as Nora in 
The Doll's House, as Mrs. Alving in Ghosts, as 
Hedda Gabler, as Hedvig in The Wild Duck, but 
she has ranged with equal success through most 
of the other moderns, both romantic and realis- 
tic. The strong flavor of her personality she 
has been described as a ‘tiger-cat in the leash of 
art’ her supreme mastery of her craft have 
been invaluable contributions to the American 
scene. She, also, has had a great screen career. 





courtesy of Walter Hampden 
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WALTER HAMPDEN in Charles Rann Kennedy’s The Servant in the House (1908) 





Walter Hampden’s outstanding success as Manson has been followed by years of devoted 
service to the highest type of drama. For a long time he headed his own company, pro- 
ducing in New York and touring in Shakespeare, Ibsen and the ever-popular Cyrano. 
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DAVID BELASCO 


Charles Hoyt is the obvious forerunner of George M. Cohan’s song 
and dance plays and Roy Cooper McGrue’s Jt Pays to Advertise. 
Edward Harrigan and his friendly caricatures might well have 
fathered Potash and Perlmutter, after a later immigration, or even 
Abie’s Irish Rose. Mrs. Mowatt’s Fashion set the stage for Bronson 
Howard’s Saratoga and Aristocracy; that, in turn, for all Clyde Fitch’s 
comedies of manners; and the road from Clyde Fitch to S. N. Behrman 
is clear. The era was particularly rich in successful war plays, Held 
by the Enemy, Shenandoah, Secret Service, the latter doing double duty 
as a war play and a spy play, the war spy being in his turn closely 
related to the detective who blossomed out in Gillette’s Sherlock 
Holmes. How many plays Sherlock Holmes has fathered Charles C. D. 
Odell only knows. Bronson Howard’s tycoon in The Henrietta (the 
first portrait of the economic royalist in his relation to society at 
large) may not have taught Winchell Smith anything, but Brewster’s 
Millions, The Fortune Hunter and a score of newer plays are out of the 
same mold. 

The great increase in the number of theatres active throughout the 
country and needing to be filled with plays offered a rich opportunity 
for playwrights. And so far as quantity was concerned, playwriting 
showed no lack or limit. There were men like George Broadhurst and 
Charles Klein who could turn out successes one after another, like 
The Lion and the Mouse and Bought and Paid For. There were number- 
less playwrights with at least one or two excellent plays to their credit, 
men like A. E. Thomas, who wrote Her Husband’s Wife, Charles 
Rann Kennedy, author of The Servant in the House, Langdon Mitchell 
of The New York Idea, Harry James Smith, author of Mrs. Bumpstead 
Leigh, and James Forbes, author of The Chorus Lady and The Show 
Shop. But the ones we remember especially are Clyde Fitch, Augustus 
Thomas, William Gillette, Eugene Walter, Rachel Crothers and Ed- 
ward Sheldon, all of whom had certain traits in common which were 
distinctly American and certain differences and distinctions in the 
selection and arrangement of their material which gave their works 
the personal quality which we call style. You cannot draw hard and 
fast lines around the work of any of them for they are all influenced by 
the literary trends of their time; the same historical and social events 
influenced them all, and they all influenced one another. But generally 
speaking, we may say that Gillette, as player and playwright, brought 
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an added virility to our stage. Clyde Fitch hammered our technique 
into better shape, lifted the tone of our dramatic dialogue and re- 
flected in his plays at least the surface of our social life. Augustus 
Thomas, in plays like 4rizona and Alabama, gave a healthy, hearty 
impetus to regional material, and in his later works, in plays like 
The Witching Hour and As a Man Thinks, stirred up the deeper waters 
of our intellectual and spiritual life. Eugene Walter joined him there, 
and Paid in Full and The Easiest Way, although their manners and 
morals are outmoded today, seem to be approaching the bridge that 
links one generation to the next. That bridge Rachel Crothers and 
Edward Sheldon crossed. They are moderns only once removed. For 
Mrs. Fiske, Edward Sheldon wrote Salvation Nell and The High Road. 
For the New Theatre he wrote The Nigger. For Doris Keane he wrote 
Romance. And although he has been absent from the theatre in person 
for many years, he and his plays are still an active influence. Rachel 
Crothers, as head of the American Theatre Wing War Services, is too 
busy today to bother much about the playwriting and directing with 
which her rich life has been filled, but her position in the theatre is as 
secure as it was the day Arthur Ruhl wrote of her, ‘Miss Rachel 
Crothers differs from some of her sister playwrights in combining with 
a knowledge of stage technique the positive convictions of a thinking 
woman of her day. The play [it may have been Ourselves or it may have 
been 4 Man’s Woman] was the work of a woman of sophisticated 
intelligence and fine feeling who brought to the revolt shared by most 
American women of her class the power of expression generally sup- 


posed to belong to men.’ 
The active participation of a woman in the field of American drama 


was nothing new. Not only Mrs. Mercy Warren and Mrs. Mowatt 
but a dozen other women playwrights of more or less success, of more 
or less importance, were before Miss Crothers or with her in the field. 
But the continuity of Miss Crothers’ success, her ability as director as 
well as playwright, was a mark of this period. So, too, was a new 
note of variety in our playwrights’ training and background: Sheldon 
out of a Harvard Dramatic Workshop, Augustus Thomas from a St. 
Louis newspaper office, Belasco from a San Francisco theatre, Moody 
from Chicago, Clyde Fitch from New York. The theatre was begin- 


ning to look and sound American as well as cosmopolitan. 
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Winthrop Ames 
The New and Newer Theatre 


VERYBODY in the Little Theatre on West Forty-Fourth Street 
was happy to be there on the night of March 12, 1912 when the 
theatre opened. The audience had come by Winthrop Ames’ persona] 
invitation to see the premiére of Galsworthy’s ‘fantastic comedy’, 
The Pigeon. The easy new seats in this charming small playhouse, 
the first of its kind, were unusually comfortable. A large part of the 
audience were already acquainted with one another, for they in- 
cluded playwrights, actors and other distinguished workers in the 
theatre as well as in literature and the fine arts. A spirit of friendliness 
extended through the entire house and everybody, or almost every- 
body, spoke to his neighbor whether he knew him or not. In the buzz 
of conversation in the lounge between the acts there was none of the 
weariness and cynicism that fills our entr’acte lobbies today. Again, 
as at certain other moments in our theatre history, it was not only 
the play and the players that made the evening so eventful nor the 
added charm of the playhouse; it was the unity of play, players, play- 
house, Winthrop Ames and his audience. Just as everybody knew that 
when the curtain went down on Lester Wallack’s benefit in 1887 the 
end of an era had come, so the audience at The Pigeon sensed the be- 
ginning of an era when that curtain rose. 

Neither Winthrop Ames nor John Galsworthy was a newcomer in 
our theatre. They had met once before when Mr. Ames, as director for 
the New Theatre (a hopeless venture from its inception, of which more 
hereafter), had produced John Galsworthy’s Strife, one of the first 
and still one of the most thoughtful and literary, if not one of the 
most dramatic, of our plays about the war waging between labor and 
capital. As in Strife, as in most of Mr. Galsworthy’s plays, in fact, 
the very quality of fairness, of understanding and human sympathy 
for opposing points of view that gave The Pigeon its dignity dimin- 
ished its dramatic impact. There was more character than plot in the 
story of the elderly artist, Christopher Wellwyn, ‘who gives money to 
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every beggar who asks for it and then gives his card, too, and tells 
them to hunt him up if they need help. Of course, they come soon 
enough. They sleep in all his spare rooms, borrow all his clothes and, 
after all, his kindness seems to do little good. The broken-down old 
cabby only goes and gets drunk again; the vagabond Frenchman . . . 
with his determination not to be exploited by the bourgeoisie, is soon 
as desperate as ever; the pretty, pleasure-loving weak-mouthed Mrs. 
Megan . . . no sooner gets rested and fed than she is out and into 
trouble again.’ It is hard to make a play out of material like that, out 
of people like that who get nowhere just as Chekhov’s people so often 
get nowhere, and the play may fairly be said not to have ended until 
the next morning when each auditor conceived his own conclusion 
according to his social thinking. 

Arthur Ruhl may have been right (he was right more often than 
most critics) when he wrote, ‘One could imagine Mr. Augustus 
Thomas, who watched proceedings the opening night with great 
interest from a third row seat, inwardly observing: “All very well, 
my dear fellow, but suppose you leave this nice little room and this 
sympathetic family party and fly your pigeon against the more or less 
boneheaded collection of listeners which fills the average theatre.”’ 
People were thinking very hard and earnestly in those days about 
plays that were securely made, firm enough on their foundations of 
technique so that they could shoot their morals squarely at you 
no matter who you were. They were loud enough, these plays, to make 
you listen; their edges were keen enough to pierce the thickest skin. 
But that was just the point of Mr. Ames’ presentation of The Pigeon. 
It was a quiet revolt against the plays that thought everything out for 
you, against the mass audience that could check its brains at the door 
and especially against the kind of playhouse, like the New Theatre, 
where such plays and such audiences throve. 

The New Theatre must still be accounted one of the major failures 
in American art, the sorrier because it was as well intentioned as it 
was extravagant. A group of wealthy people wanted sincerely to give 
New York a playhouse that should be first-rate in every way, beauti- 
ful, well equipped, well financed, free enough of commerce to be in- 
dependent in its choice of plays, glamorous and American. They 
wanted also to do what the Germans had done so successfully, unite 
an auditorium for lyric opera and a theatre under one roof. But in- 
stead of doing as the successful German houses did to achieve this end, 
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Strife, by John Galsworthy, New Theatre (7909) 


Above, a group scene from Act II, at the right, 
Albert Bruning, Robert Homans and Louis 
Calvert in Act III of the New Theatre’s pro- 
duction of what Hammond characterized as 
‘an important and significant dramatic docu- 
ment’. In it, he says, ‘Galsworthy seems 

to have undertaken discussion of one of our 
economic absurdities in an impartial and ju- 
dicial frame of mind.’ Strife was the precursor 
of a long line of plays, indeed of a whole school 
of post-war drama which finally took over the 
‘advanced’ stage. Galsworthy’s own Fustice 
and Hauptmann’s The /Veavers were early ex- 
amples of a movement which gathered mo- 
mentum with John Howard Lawson’s Pro- 
cessional and developed its full strength in 
the troubled thirties when Clifford Odets was 
writing Waiting for Lefty, Irwin Shaw Bury 
the Dead and other young radicals their fiery 
plays of protest and revolt. 











ETHEL and JOHN BARRYMORE in James M. Barrie’s 4 Slice of Life (7972) 


Charles FKrohman, greatest of star-makers, was busy during the last years of Father’s 
quarter-century discovering a second generation of luminaries. He had long ago taken 
John Drew from Daly and set him high in the theatrical firmament; now he launched Drew’s 
lovely niece, Ethel Barrymore. The story of her debut in Captain Finks of the Horse Marines 
in Philadelphia and of the voice that greeted her from the gallery, ‘We loved your grand- 
mother, Ethel, and we love you!’, is familiar and is a symbol of Miss Barrymore’s unique 
position in the American theatre. A Princess Royal and a Queen in her own right as well as 
by inheritance, Miss Barrymore’s beauty, her intriguing voice, her marked personality, her 
vigor, her hardihood as a ‘good trouper’ have won her the affection and admiration of an 
enormous following. She has played innumerable roles, not least of which is the school- 
teacher heroine of Emlyn Williams’ The Corn 1s Green in which she is now appearing. When 
John Barrymore was playing i in 4 Slice of Life with his sister, he was on the threshold of the 
most brilliant decade of his career. The . lffairs of Anatol, Fustice, Peter Ibbetson preceded 
his fruitful association with Arthur Hopkins and Robert Edmond Jones which began in 
1918. This remarkable collaboration ushered in a new era in our theatre with Redemption, 
The ‘Fest, Richard III and Hamlet, a series of productions unequalled for their visual beauty, 
the quality of their direction and the outstanding brilliance of Barrymore’s acting. 
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build a large and a small auditorium under the same roof, they tried a 
shortcut which at once nullified all the values of the scheme. The 
auditorium was too large for intimate drama and yet too small to 
make opera pay. The price scale which the size of the house demanded, 
as well as the ring of boxes, was so undemocratic that the public turned 
its back frankly and at once on the whole scheme. Granville Barker, 
who had been invited to direct the theatre after the plans were already 
made and the building begun, came over, took one look and turned 
away. It was all too obviously what Henry Miller called it, ‘a scheme 
to dramatize the Diamond Horseshoe’. Under great pressure, Win- 
throp Ames undertook the direction of the New Theatre in an effort to 
save the project. He tried with every resource of his intelligence and 
imagination, patience and diplomacy, as well as with his great love 
and understanding of the theatre, to overcome the obstacles. But 
the New Theatre was doomed, and after a few years it ceased to exist 
as an entity. The Little Theatre was Mr. Ames’ first reaction. 

The backers of the New Theatre, the architects who designed it 
and its Board of Directors are usually permitted to carry the whole 
burden of this colossal failure. But there were two other influences at 
work, and which are still at work actively in our theatre, that should 
shoulder a part of the blame. Most of the playwrights who were al- 
ready successful in the field, or those who had any hope of success in 
the commercial theatre, could not be induced to offer their plays 
to a repertory theatre in which the likelihood of returns from royalties 
was so much less. And many of our best actors could not be persuaded 
to miss an opportunity for a long run even for the security of perma- 
nence in a repertory company. Richard Mansfield had spoken of this 
tendency in a letter to William Winter some years before. ‘The actors 
themselves,’ he said, ‘are all only too glad to get a good salary and 
study only one part a season. I stand quite alone, for both the Froh- 
mans and other managers and all the actors are against me.’ That let- 
ter was written a full generation ago and yet it is doubtful whether 
even today most playwrights and most actors would not still, in their 
willingness to ‘rob the future to pay the present’, make it equally 
difficult for any New Theatre to function profitably, even were the 
errors of the first New Theatre wiped out. 

There was a good deal of discouragement about this time among 
the people who cared most for our theatre progress. Walter Eaton 
wrote, ‘In America today it is difficult to secure production for a 
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native play with no star part. It is undoubtedly difficult to secure 
production for a poetic play or one with sectional appeal, or one that 
might conceivably offend this, that or the other class. It is difficult to 
secure production for a “‘literary drama” (which is not, to be sure, an 
unmixed evil!) or an intellectual farce or a satire. It is almost im- 
possible to secure production for a tragedy.’ And yet, in spite of this 
gloomy outlook, the record in perspective belies the gloom. 

The American theatre was moving forward steadily, actively, 
hopefully in every element of its workmanship. To prove this, one 
has only to study the growth of a dozen years, say from 1900 to 1912. 
Here, for example, are a few of the plays that did attract attention — 
some more and some less — in New York in the year 1912 alone. In 
their variety of material, of form, of authorship and sponsorship they 
will be seen to be extending again the lengthening and broadening 
lines of our tradition, coming closer to that year 1916 (Shakespeare’s 
Tercentenary) which seemed then the unheralded birth of one of the 
American Theatre’s most glamorous quarter-centuries. 

Kismet, Edward Knobloch’s play in which Otis Skinner starred 
for so long a run, just escaped belonging to the 1912 record since it ap- 
peared December 25, 1911. But early January began at once with 
varied fare including Richard Walton Tully’s The Bird of Paradise, 
E. K. Hemmerde’s 4 Butterfly on the Wheel, Maurice Donnay’s 
Return from Ferusalem (made memorable by the performances of 
Madame Simone and Arnold Daly), Max Reinhardt’s simple but stun- 
ning production of the pantomime Sumurun (sponsored here by 
Winthrop Ames), Barrie’s 4 Slice of Life with Ethel and John Barry- 
more, a melodramatic farce by Augustin MacHugh called Officer 666. 
The Pigeon came, as noted before, on March 12, and a bit of Strind- 
berg, The Father, with Warner Oland in April. The spring brought 
Hamlet and plenty of Gilbert and Sullivan, as usual, and also, as 
usual, a Passing Show and a spectacle called Under Many Flags, spon- 
sored by the Shuberts, that ran for 445 performances. 

Then things slowed down until the autumn season in which 
Pinero’s Mind the Paint Girl was the first to achieve more than a 
hundred performances, but which was outdistanced trebly and almost 
immediately by Bayard Veiller’s Within the Law which brought 
Jane Cowl to stardom and ran up a score of 541 performances. That 
September was a lucky month indeed. It brought Fanny’s First Play 
(266 performances), Milestones by Arnold Bennett and Edward 
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Knobloch (215), George Cohan’s Broadway Fones (176) and the be- 
ginning of a six months’ successful season of Shakespearean repertory 
with Sothern and Marlowe, before the month ended, September 30, 
with a musical comedy, Oh, Oh, Delphine. In October the Little 
Theatre presented Schnitzler’s The Affairs of Anatol with a cast that 
could not easily be duplicated, including John Barrymore, Doris 
Keane, Marguerite Clark, Katherine Emmet. In November, Faver- 
sham revived his production of Fu/ius Caesar, one of the productions 
that had set him at the top of his career, and on the same night came 
The Yellow Facket, the Chinese play by Hazelton and Benrimo. 

That autumn Annie Russell’s Old English Comedy Company 
was playing a repertory season that included She Stoops to Conquer, 
Much Ado About Nothing and The Rivals. Harriet Ford and Harvey 
O’Higgins met with a long success in The Argyle Case; three or four 
plays in short succession emphasized the new and starker realism — 
Stanley Houghton’s Hindle Wakes produced by William Brady, 
Chains by Porter Emerson Browne (founded on an English play by 
Elizabeth Baker), Rutherford and Son by K. G. Sowerby (produced 
by Winthrop Ames and especially notable for a performance by 
Norman McKinnel), and the year ended in a blaze of success with 
Oliver Morosco’s production of Hartley Manners’ comedy, Peg 0’ My 
Heart, which Laurette Taylor carried on her shoulders unweariedly 
through 603 performances. Percy Hammond had heard a good deal 
about ‘that delectable assortment of sweets’, Peg 0’ My Heart, before 
Laurette Taylor, as the ‘waif triumphant’, came to Chicago. And he 
was determined not to fall a prey to the charm of either play or player. 
‘But,’ he writes, ‘a few moments after Peg o’ My Heart began, I 
also felt impelled to fervid outbursts. Here seemed to be an obliging 
little play standing unobtrusively in the background, hat in hand, 
waiting to be of service to the leading role.’ 

In two ways that critical or uncritical note might stand as the 
text for a good many of the plays and players of the period. The 
theatre was full of young women of beauty, charm and talent. There 
had never been so many before and have never been again. And the 
men, the ‘matinee idols’ of the day, were a match for them in many 
cases and had, it may be noted, talent equal to their charm. It was not 
too difficult a task for a playwright to write a play to their measure. 
And that is what many playwrights were doing. 

But that was exactly what playwrights had done in many of the 
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theatre’s brightest eras and the results were not to be scorned. Each 
year we were going deeper into American life for our material, enrich- 
ing and varying our dramatic forms, coming closer to an American 
theatre style in playwriting, acting and production. Arthur Hopkins 
was beginning to function quietly but with unmistakable effect; in 
Provincetown Eugene O’Neill and his associates (soon to change the 
current of the main stream in New York) were already active. Before 
1915 Elmer Rice had written his first play, Sidney Howard, Philip 
Barry, George Kelly, Marc Connelly, George Kaufman were planning 
their assault on the stage. And for this richer theatre the new genera- 
tion of designers were dreaming of a more beautiful background as 
Father’s day passed into our own. 
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Addenda on Books: Although books about the theatre began to be 
written in considerable numbers while Father was still part of the 
present, most of them were personal records or collections of theatre 
criticisms. The volumes that have served best in making this retro- 
spect portrait of a period were, among the memoirs and biographies, 
The Life of Augustin Daly by his brother, Joseph Francis Daly; Charles 
Frohman: Manager and Man by Isaac F. Marcosson and Daniel 
Frohman and Daniel’s own Memories of a Manager; Otis Skinner’s 
delightful Footlights and Spotlights; Epoch, Percy MacKaye’s record 
of his father’s career and Channing Pollock’s recently published 
Harvest of My Years. The collections of dramatic criticism included 
J. Ranken Towse’s Sixty Years of the Theatre, William Winter’s 
Shadows of the Stage and other writings, G. B. Shaw’s Dramatic Opin- 
ions, Walter Prichard Eaton’s Plays and Players and his At the New 
Theatre and Others, Arthur Ruhl’s Second Nights, Percy Hammond’s 
This Atom in the Audience. The detailed histories still showed the gap 
between 1901 when T. Allston Brown’s 4 History of the New York 
Stage stops and the Mantle-Sherwood Best Plays of 1909-1979 begins, 
a gap which will shortly be filled by their new volume on the 1899- 
1909 decade. For general background The American Stage by Orel 
Sumner Coad and Edward Mims, Jr., 4 History of American Drama 
by Arthur Hobson Quinn, 4 Short History of the American Drama, 
by Margaret G. Mayorga, 4 History of the Theatre, by George Freedley 
and John A. Reeves, Parker’s Who’s Who in the Theatre and, finally, 
for fact and comment, the back issues of THEATRE ARTS. 
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